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THE MAGDALEN, 
From the Diary of a Physician. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


She groped with her 


“ Yes,” I replied laconically, “she must} outa purse. 


be taken care of, and that well—or she will 

not live the night ouf”—I whispered. 
“Better take her to the hospital at once, 

hadn’t we?” she inquired, approaching the 


bed, and eyeing Miss Edwards with stupid] shall assuredly receive no fee. 


curiosity. 

“She is not to be moved out of her bed, 
at the peril of her life—not for many days— 
mind, woman, I tell you that distinctly.” 

I once more took my seat at the bedside. — 
Missi Edwards’ face evinced the agitation 
with which she had listened to the cruel and 


“ Poh! poh! put it away—at least for the 


present!” said I. 


“‘ Your fee must be paid!” she whispered. | 
“J visit you as a dispensary patient, and | 
You cannot 


Paul’s,’ said I, in a peremptory tone. 

Dropping her purse, she seized my hand in| 
both her’s, and looking up to me with a woful | 
eNpression, her tears fel! upon it. After a 
pause, she whispered, “Only a single word! | 
Mrs. > naming my wife, “ yeu will not| 





loft sue h reflections as these, 


\remedies, and gave 
all fitting directions, 


| death—let nothing prevail on you to ope njont loathed a possible rehearsal of all. Full 
‘your lips, unless it be absolutely necessary. 
| Good evening—may God protect you! 

I was rising, when she beckoned me into|rather date, 
my seat again. 


I found myself at 


It ie door of the dispensary. The hour was 


and it was with great difficulty 


hand | that I could find such a person asl had under- 
under the pillow for a moment, and brought|taken to send. 


I prescribed the requisite 
thern to the nurse with 
and dispatched her to 
the scene of her attendance, as quickly as 
possible—promising to be with her as early 
as I could in the morning, and directing her 


\to send for me without hesitation at any hour 
move me, any more than you can shake St./ of the night, ifshe thought her patient exhibit- 
led any 


alarming features. It was past 
eleven when I reached home. I told the 
readera little way back, that I knew I should 
break my promise—that I could not help 
informing my wife of what had happened.— 


r need hardly say the shock gave her a sleep- 


insolent lanzuage f the beldame in whose |tell her of me?” she inquired, with an im-} less night. I think the present the fittest oppor- 


power she for the present lay. I trembled for 
the effect. : 

“‘ Now, I entreat you, suffer me to have ali 
the talking to myself for a moment or two.— 
You can answer all my questions with a nod, 
orso. Do you think that if I were to send 
you anice respectable woman, a nurse from 
a dispensary with which I am connected, to 
attend upon you, the people of the house 
would let you remain quiet for a few days, 
till you could be removed? Nod, if you 
think so.” She looked at me with surprise, 
while I talked about removing her, but she 
simply nodded in acquiescence. 

“ If you are well enough by and by, would 
you object to being taken from this place toa 
dispensary, where I would see to your com- 
fort?” She shook her head. 

* Are you indebted to any one here?” 

“ No, my guilt has paid” she whisper- 
ed. I pressed my finger on my lips, and she 
ceased . 

“ Well, we understand one another for the 
present. I must not stay much longer, and 
you must not be exhausted. I shall charge 
the people to keep you quiet, and a kind, ex- 
perienced nurse shall be at your bedside 
within two hours from thistime. I will leave 
orders till she comes, with the woman of the 





ploring look. 

“ No, I will not,” I replied, though I knew 
I should break my word the moment I got| 
home. 
She squeezed my hand, and sighed heavily. | 
I did not regret to see her ‘beginning to| 
grow drowsy with the effect of the medicine | 
I had given her; so I slipped quietly out of 
the room. Having no candle, I was obliged | 
to grope my way down stairs in the dark. 1 
was shocked and alarmed to hear, as | de- 


and women, that there was a disturbance 
down stairs. Oh, what a place for such a 
patientas I had quitted! 

I thanked God heartily, on quitting the 
house and neighborhood, that I found myself 
once more in the open air, cold, dark, and 
rainy,* though it was. I breathed freely for 
the first time since entering within the at- 
mosphere of such horrible contamination. 

A rush of recollections of Miss B ) 
once virtuous, happy, beautiful ; now guilty, 
polluted, dying—of former and present times 
—overwhelmed my mind. What scenes, 
must this fallen creatute have passed through 





How was it that, long ere this, she had not 
laid violent hands upon herself—that, in her 
paroxysms of remorse and despair, she had 





house to give you medicine, and to keep you 
quiet, and thé rooncool. Now, I charge you, 


not rushed from an existen¢e that was hateful 





by all your hopes of life—by all your fears of 


—hurried madly from the scene of guilt, into 
that of its purtishm ant! I at once longed for 


scended, by the angry voices both of men) 


tunity for mentioning shortly to the reader, 
the circumstances under which we became 
first acquainted with the soi-disant Miss 
Edwards. 

Several years before the pe riod of which I] 
have been writing, my wife’s health required 
the assistance of change of scene and fresh 
country air. I there fore took her down, in 
ithe spring ofthe year, to what was then con- 
sidered one of the fashionable watering- 
places, and engaged lodgings for her at the 
boarding-house of a respectable widow lady, 
a little way out of the town. Her husband 
had been a captain in the East India service, 
who, as is but too frequent with that class of 
men, spent his money faster than he earned 
it; so that, on his death, nothing but the 
most active exertions of numerous friends and 
relatives preserved his widow and daughter 
from little less than absolute destitution. 
They took for Mrs. B—— the house she oc- 
cupied when we became her lodgers, arg 
it with comfort, and even elegance; and, 

a word, fairly set her a-going as the senses 
tress of a boarding-house. ‘The respectability 





1 of her character, and the comforts of her 


little establishment, procured for her perma- 
nent patronage. How well do I recollect 
her prepossessing appearance as itfirst struck 
me! ‘There was an air of pensive cheerful- 
ness and composure about her features, that 
spoke eloquently in her favor; and 1 felt 
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gratified at the thought of committing my 
wife and family into such good hands. As 
we were coming down stairs after inspecting 
the house, through the half-open door of a 
back parlor, I caught a glimpse of an uncom- 
monly handsome and elegantly dressed girl, 
sitting at a desk reading. 

“ Only my daughter, sir,” said Mrs. B " 
observing my eye rather inquisitively peeping 
after her. 

“ Dear! how like she is to the pictures of 
the Madonna!” exclaimed my wife. 

“Yes,madam. Itis often remarked here,” 
replied Mrs. , coloring with pleasure; 
“and what’s far better, ma’am, she’s the best 
girl you'll meet with in a day’s walk through 
town! She’s all [care for in the world!” she 
added with a sigh. 

We congratulated ourselves mutually; ex- 
pressing anticipations of pleasure from our 
future intercourse. After seeing my family 
settled in their new qharters, I left for Lon+ 
don—my professional engagements fot al- 
lowing me more than a day’s absence. Every 
letter { received from my wife contained com- 
mendations of her hostess, and “ the Madon- 
na,” her beautiful, accompljshed, and agree- 
able daughter, with whom she had got parti- 
cularly intimate, and was seldom out of her 
company. The visits, “like angels’, few 
and far between,” that I was able to pay to 
, made Miss as great a favorite 
with me as with my wife—as with all that 
knew or saw her, [ might better say. I 
found that she was well known about the 
place by the namo of “ the Malonna,” and 
was so much pestered with the usual imperti- 
nence of dandies, as to be unable to goabout 
so much as she could have otherwise wished. 
The frank, simple-hearted creature was not 
long in making a confidant of my wife, who, 
in their various conversitions, heard with 
but little surprise of frequent anonymous 
billet-doux, copies of verses, &c. &c., and 
flattering attentions paid by the most distin- 
guished strangers, and, in one instance, even 
by Royalty itself. She had refused several 
advantageous offers of marriage, pressed upon 
her toa degree that was harrassing, on the 
score of her mother, to whom she was pas- 
sionately attached, end from whom she could 
not bearthe thought of the most partial sepa- 
ration. Her education—her associations— 
hereast of character—her tastes and inclina- 

tions, were far beyond her present sphere. 
*‘Lonce should have laughed, indeed, at any 
one talking of my becoming the daughter of 
a lodging-house keeper,” said the proud girl, 
on one occasion, to my wile, her swan-like 
neck ‘curving with involuntary hauteur, which, 
however, was soon softened by my wife’s calm 
and steady eye of reproof, as she assured her 
- — Eleanor, I thought it no harmto be such 
a daughter.” “This pride appeared to my 
wife, though not to me, some security 
against the peculiar dangers that beset Miss 














“ She’s too proud, too high-spirited a girl,” 
she would say, “ to permithesself to tamper 
with temptation. She’s infinitely above 


listening to nonsense. ‘Trust me, there’s that 


in her would frighten off fifty triflers a day!” 

“My view of the matter, Emily, is far dif- 
fzrent,” I would say. ‘“ Pride, unless com- 
bined with the highest qualities, is apt to 
precipitate such a girl into the vortex that 
humility could ne¥er have come within sight 
or reach of. Pride dares the danger that 
lowliness trembles at and avoids. Pride 
must press forward to the verge of the preci- 
pice, to shew the ease and grace of its defi- 
ance. My Emily! merely human confidence 
is bad—-is dangerous—in proportion to its 
degree. Consider—remember what you have 
both heard and read of the disastrous conse- 
quences attendant on the pride of a*disap- 
pointed girl!” 

The predominant taste of Miss B was 
novel reading, which engaged her attention 
every spare hour she could snatch from other 
engagements. Hence what could she imbibe 
but false sentiment?—what gather but the 
most erroneous views of life and morals? 
Add to this the consciousness of her beauty, 
and the large tribute it exacted from all who 
saw her—the intoxicating, maddening fumes 
of flattery—ah me! I should have trembled 
for her, indeed, had she been a daughter of 
mine! The doating mother, however, seemed 
to see none of these dangers—to feel none of 
these apprehensions; and cruel, surely, and 
impertinent would it have been in us to sug- 
gest them. For nearly three months was my 
wife a guest of Mrs. B *s, and a familiar 
—an afiectionate companion of her beautiful 
daughter. On leaving, my wife pressed 
the question) to pay her a speedy visit in 
Miss B (the mother was, ofcourse, out of 
town, and exacted a promise of occasional 
correspondence. ’ 

Long after our return to London was “ the 
Madonna” a subject of conversation, and 
tnany were the anxious wishes and hopes ex- 
pressed by my wife on her behalf. Miss 
B did not avail herself of the invitation 
above mentioned, farther than by a hasty call 
at our house during the absence of both of 
us. One circumstance and another—especi- 
ally the increasing cares of a family—-brought 
about a slackening, and at length a cessation 
of the correspondence betwixt my wife and 
her friend “the Madonna,”-though we fre- 
quently heard of her by friends recently re- 
turned from I do not think, however, 
her name was once mentioned for about three 
years before the period at which this narrative 
commences. 

Now, [suppose the reader can form some 
idea of the consternation with which I recog- 
nized in “Sal Edwards” the “ Madonna”: of 
a former day! The very watch-pockets at the 
back of our bed were the pretty ptesents of 
her whose horrid story [ was-telling my sobbing 
wife! Icould have torn them from the bed- 
head, for the sake of their torturing associa- 
tion!. They would not let us sleep in peace. 
[ was startled, during the night, from a doze 
rather than from sleep, by the sobs of my wife. 

« What’s the matter, Emily?” I asked. 

« Oh!” she replied, “ what has become of 
poor Mrs. B——-?, Rely on it, she’s dead of 

















For two hours before my usual hour of 
rising, I lay awake, casting about in my mind 
by what strange and fetil course of events 
Miss B—— had been bronght into the revolt- 
ing, the awful circumstancesin which I found 
her. Dreadfully distinct as was the last 
night’s interview inmy recollection, I was not 
wholly free from transient fits of incredulity. 
I could not identify the two, Eleanor B 
with Sal Edwards! All such notions, how- 
ever, were dissipated by nine o’clock, when I 
found myself once more by the bedside of 
‘¢Miss Edwards.” She was asleep when I 
entered; and I motioned the nurse to silence 
as I stepped noiselessly towards the chair she 
quitted to make room for me. Oh, my God! 
did the heart of man ever ache more than 
mine on that occasion? Was the pitiable ob- 
ject b»fore me Eleanor B——? Were they 
her fair limbs that now lay beneath the filthy 
bed-clothes? Was the ashy face—the hollow 
cheek—the sunken eye—the matted, disor- 
dered hair—did all these belong to Eleanor 
B——, the beautiful “ Madonna” of a former 
and happier day? Alas! for the black hair, 
braided so tastefully over the proud brow of 
alabaster, now clammy with the dews of dis- 
ease and death, seen from amid the disuevelled 
hair like a neglected grave-stone, pressed 
down into the ground, and half-overgrown 
with the dank grass of the church-yard! Alas! 
for the radiant eye! Woe is me!—where is 
the innocent heart of past years? Oh, ser- 
aph! fallen from heaven into the pitof dark- 
ness and horror—how camest thou here? 

Faint—vain attempt to embody in words 
some of the agitating thoughts that dined 
through my mind, during the quarter of an 
hour that I sate beside my sleeping patient! 
Tears I did not, could not shed. My grief 
formed no other outlet than a half-smothered 
sigh—that ransacked, however, every corner 
of my heart. Every thing about me wére the 
air of desolation and misery. The nurse, 
wearied with her night’s watch, sate near me 
on the bed, drooping With drowsiness. The 
room was small, dirty, and almost destitute of 
furniture. ‘The rain, seen indistinctly through 
the few dirty panes of glass, was pouring 
down as it had been all night. The wind 
continued to sigh drearily. ‘Then, the house 
where [ was—the rece ptacle of the vilest ofthe 
vile—the very ante-chamber of hell! When 
shall I forget that morning—that quarter of 
an hour’s silence and reflection! 

And thou, Frenp! the doer of all this— 
would that ruov hadst been there to see it! 

A sudden noise made bythe nurse woke 
Miss Edwards. Without, moving from the 
posture in which she lay—on her side, with 
her face from me—as she had sleptgI found, 
nearly all the night—she opened her eyes, 
and, after looking steadfastly at the wall fora 
few moments, closed them again. I gently 
took hold of her hand, and then felt her pulse. 
‘She turned her head slowly towards me; and 
after fixing her eyes on me for an instant with. 
an air of apathy, they widened intoa strange 
stare of alarm, while her white face seemed 
blanched to even a whiter hue than before. 











a broken heart!”- 





Her lips slowly parted—altogether, I protest , 
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my blood chilled beneath what I looked upon. 
There was no smile of welcome—no appear- 
ance of recognition; but she seemed as if she 
had been woke from dreaming of a frightful 
spectre that remained visible to her waking 
eyes. d 

“Miss B——, (Miss Edwards I mean,) 
how are you?” I inquired. 

“ Yes—it—-it is”—she muttered, scarcely 
audible—her eye fixed unwaveringly upon 
nie. 

“Have you been in apy pain during the 
night?” I continued, 

Without removing her eyes, or making me 
any answer, she slowly drew up her right 
hand, all white and thin as it was, and laid it 
on her heart. 


“ Ah!” I whispered sofily, parily to my-| 


self, partly to the nurse—* tis the opiam— 
not yet recovered front it.” She overlieard 
me, shook her head slowly—her eyes continu- 
ing settled on me as before. I began to won- 
der whether her intellects were disturbed; for 
there was something in the settled stare of her 
eyes that shocked and oppressed me. 

“Y thought I should never have woke 
agvin!”’ she exclaimed in a low tone, with a 
faintsigh. Suicide! hereafter!” she con- 
tinued to murmur, reminding me of the 
words with which I had quitted her overnight, 
and which no doubt had been flickering about 
her disturbed brainall night long. I thought 
it best to ronse her gently from what might 
prove a fatal lethargy. . 

“Come, come, you must answer me a few 
questions. I will behave kindly to you.” 

“Oh, Doctor !” exclaimed the poor 
girl, in a reproachful tone, turning her head 
slowly away, as if she wondered I thought it 
necessary to tellher I would use her kindly. 

“ Well, well, tell me then—how are you? 
—-how do you feel?—have you any pain in 
breathing? ‘ell me in the softest whisper 
you can.” ' 

“ Alive, Doctor, that’s all. I seem dis- 
turbed in my grave. What has been done to 
me? Who is that?” she inquired faintly, 
looking at the nurse. 

“Oh! she has been sitting by you all night; 
she has been nursing you.”» Miss Edwards 
opened her hand towards the nurse, who 
gently shook it. “You're very kind to me,” 
she murmured; “I don’t deserve it.” 

“Every one, Miss Edwards, must be attend- 
ed when they areill. We want no thanks— 
it is our duty.” 

“But I am such a base girl.” — 

“Pshaw! you must not begin to talk in that 
way. Have you felt any fulness—a sort of 
choaking fulness—about your chest, since I 
saw you last? She did not seem to hear me, 
as she closed her eyes, and gave me no reply 
for several minutes. I repeated the quéstion. 

“I can’t speak,” she sobbed, her lips quiv- 
ering with emotion. 

I saw her feelings overpowered her. I 
thought it better to leave at once, and not agi- 
tate her; so I rose, and entreating the nurse 
to pay her all the attetftion in her power, and 
give her medicine regularly, I left, promising 

io return, if possible, at noon. Her state 





was extremely precarious. Her constitution | Smith) and while goading her along with a 
had evidently been dreadfully shattered, eve-| pointed stick, promised in recompence for her 
ry thing, in short, was against her recovering | suffvrings, to make her his squaw. ‘This at 
from the injary her lungs had sustained from | once roused and called into action, all the en- 
the ruptured vessel. lergies of her mind. In the hope that her 

The feast shock, the least agitation of her| friends would soon pursue them, she broke the 


|exquisitely excitable feeling might bring a se-| twigs as she passed along, and delayed the 


cond fit of blvod-spitting, and then all was! party as much as possible by tardy and blun- 
over, I trembled when I reflected on the| dering steps. But why dwell on the heart- 
tlangerous neighborhood, the disgusting and | less and unmanly cruelty of these savages ?— 
the disease-laden atmosphere she was breath-| The day and the night passed, and another 

| rolled over the heads 


ing. I resolved to remove her from it, the} day ofagony had nearly 
instant I could doso with safety, to the Dispen- | of these aillicted females, when their conduc- 
sary, where cleanliness and comfort, with} tors halted to cook a wild repast of Buffalo 
change of scene, and assiduous medical at-| meat. . 
tendance, awaited her. My wife was very} The ladies were soon missed from the gar- 
anxious to visit her, and contribute all in her|rison. The natural courage and sagacity of 
power, towards her double restoration of bo-| Smith, now heightened by love, gave him tle 
dy and mind; but that of course was impossi-| wings of the wind and the fierceness of the ti- 
ble, as long as Miss Edwards lav in ———} ger. The light traces of female feet led hin 
Court. to the place of embarkation; the canoe was 
To be Continued. traced to the opposite shore—the deep print 
’ of the mockasin in the sand told the rest, and 
WESTERN ADVENTURE. the agonized Smith, accompanied by a few of 
HY THE HONORABLE JUDGE HALL. his best woodsinen, pursued the “spoil en- 
cumbered foe.” The track once discovered, 
Among the adventurers whom Boon de-| they kept it with that unerring sagacity so pe- 
scribed as having reinforced his little célony,! culiar to our hunters. The bended grass, the 
wasa young gentleman named Smith who had | disentangled briars, and compress shrub af- 
been a major in jhe militia of Virginia, and | forded the only, but to them the certain, indi- 
possessed a full share of the gallantry and no-| cations of the route of the enemy. When they 
ble spirit of his native state. In the absence | had sufficiently ascertained the general course 
of Boon, he was chosen, on account of his|of the retreat of the Indians, Smith quitted 
military rank and talents, to command the! the trace assuring his companions that they 
rude citadel, which contained all the wealth| would fall in with them at the pass of a cer- 
of this patriarchal band—their wives, their| tain stream ahead, for which he now struck a 
children, and theirlords. It held also an ob-| direct course, thus gaining on the foe, who 








ject particularly dear to this yonng soldier; a 
lady the daughter of one of the settlers to 
whom-he had pledged hisaffections. It came 
to pass upon a certain day, when the siege 
was over, tranquility restored, and-the em- 
ployments of husbandry resumed, that this 
young lady with a female companion, stroll- 
ed out, as young ladies in love are very apt to 
do, along the banks of the Kentucky river.— 
Having rambled about for some time they es- 
pied a canoe lying by the shore, and in a 
frolic stepped into it with a determination of 
visiting a neighbor on the opposite bank. It 
seems that they were not so well skilled in 
navigationas the Lady of the Lake, who pad- 
dled her own canoe very dexterous; for in- 
stead of gliding to the point of destination, 
they were whirled about by the stream and at 
length thrown on a sand bar, from which they 
were obliged to wade to the shore. Full of 
mirth, excited by their wild adventure, they 
hastily arranged their dresses, and were pro- 
ceeding to climb the bank when three Indi- 
ans, rushing from a neighboring covert, seiz- 
ed the fair wanderers, and forced them away. 
Their savage captors, evincing no sympathy 
for their distress, nor allowing them time for 
rest or reflection, hurried them along during 
the whole day by rugged and thorny paths.— 
Their shoes were worn off by the rocks, their 
clothes torn and their feet and limbs lacera- 
ted and stained with blood. To heighten 
their misery, one of the savages began to make 
love to Miss =, (the intended of Major 








had taken the most difficult paths. Arrived 
) at the stream, they traced its course until they 
discovered the water newly thrown upon the 
rocks, Smith leaving his party, now crept 
forward upon his hands and feet, until he dis- 
covered one of the savages seated by a fire, 
and with deliberate aim shot him through the 
heart. 

The women rushed towards their deliverer, 
and recognised Smith, clung to him in the 
transport of newly awakened joy and grati- 
tude, while a second Indian sprang at him 
with his tomahawk: Smith disengaged him- 
self from the ladies, aimed a blow at his an- 
tagonist with his rifle, which the savage avoid- 
ed by springing aside, but at that moment the 
latter received a mortal wound from another 
hand. The other and only remaining Indian 
fell, in attempting to escape. Smith, with his 
“interesting charge,” returned in triumph to 
the fort, where his gallantry, no doubt, was 
repaid by the sweetest of all rewards. 


ee 


The Messrs. Harpers, of New York, have 
in press the Life and Writings of John Jay, 
edited by his son, William Jay, of Westches- 
ter, in two large octavos. 





The canal of Gotha, one ofthe greatest un- 
dertakings of Europe, has just been completed 
after the laborof twenty years. It traverses 
Sweden in all its breadth, from Gottenburg to 
the Baltic. 
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Ancient Institutions. 








From Anacharsis’ Travels. 


GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 


ee 


lof the state, are intermingled dreadful impre-| when they have there distinguished themselves 
cations against the orator who shall have re-| by their oratory, they then, under pretext of 
ceived presents to deceive the people, the serving their country, bat more frequently to 
‘senate or the tribunal cf the Heliaste. The | promote their own ambitious views, enter into 


The cities and towns of Attica are divided |subject for deliberation is then progosed toa nobler track, and undertake the arduous 


into one hundred and seventy-four depatt- | 


ments or districts, which are again subdivided 
into ten tribes. All the citizens, those even 
who reside at Athens, belong td one of these 
districts, and are obliged to enroll their 
names in its register, by which act they are 
classed in one or other of these tribes. 

Towards the end of every year the tribes 
assemble separately to elect a Senate, consis- 
ting of five hundr®d deputies, who must have 
attained at least the age of thirty, ‘The new 
senator must undergo a rigorous scrutiny, for 
irreproachable morals are required in men 
appointed to govern others; they afterwards 
take an oath, by which they promise, among 
other things, to give none but salutary coun- 
sel to the republic, to judge according to the 
laws, to send no citizen to prison who is able 
to find bail, unless accused of a conspiracy 
against the state, nor to embezzle the public 
revenue. 

The members who compose the senate re- 
ceive adrachma each day for their attendance; 
and it meets every day except on festivals 
and days considered as unfortunate. 

The people are more assiduous in giving 
their attendance to the assemblies since gov- 
ernment has adopted the measure of granting 
three oboli, as a reward for their appearance; 
and as there is no punishment for absence, it 
happens that the poorer sort attend in great- 
er numbers than the rich: a circumstance 
very consonant to the spirit of democracies. 

Besides the ordinary assemblies, there are 
extraordinary ones held when the state is me- 
naced withdanger. 

Woman cannot be present at the public as- 
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ed ina preliminary decree of the senate, and 
is read with a loud voice. The herald then 
proclaims, Let every citizen who can give 
useful counsel to his country mount the ros- 
trum, beginning with those who are more than 
fifty years of age. Altho’ every man present is 
then at liberty to ascend the rostrum, yet we 
rarely see any but state-orators avail them. 
selves of that privilege. ‘These are ten citi- 
zens distinguished by their abilities, and em- 
ployed to defend the interests of their coun- 
try in the assemblies of the senateand people. 
When the question, is sufliciently discussed, 
the proedri, or president of the senate, calls for 
a decision of the people. Sometimes they 
give their suffrages by ballot, but oftener by 
holding up of hands; which is a sign of ap- 
probation. The plurality of suffrages once 
ascertained, and the decree read a third time 
without opposition, the presidents dismiss the 
assembly; which breaks. up with the same 
noise and tumult that has prevailed through 
the whole course of the deliberations. 

The senate is the permantnt counsel of the 
people, who can enact nothing which has.not 
first met their approbation : but the ratification 
of the people is necessary to give durable au- 
thority to the decrees of the senate. 

Such was the institution of Solon, whose 
intention it was that the people should not 
have it in their power to act without the sen- 
ate, and that their proceedings likewise 
| should be so regulated, as to produce the 
| greatest possible advantages with the fewest 
[sources of dissention; but to effect and main- 
tain this happy harmony, it would have been 











semblies, nor have men that right till they | expedient to invest the senate with the means 
have passed their twentieth year. ‘This privi-| of awing the people. But as this body is re- 
lege is wholly forfeited by the citizen who is| newed every year, and its officers almost eve- 


stigmatised with infamy; but a stranget who 
should usurp this privilege is punishable with 
death, inasmuch as he is deemed to have 
usurped the sovereign power, or obtained the 
means of betraying the secrets of the state. 

The meeting of the assembly commences 
early in the morning, and is held either in the 
theatre of Bacchus, in the public market 
place, or ina spaeious place near the citadel, 
named the Poyx. Six thousand suffrages are 
requisite to give the force of laws to several 
of its decrees. It is not at all times, howev- 
er, this number can be obtained; and during 
the whole of the Peloponesian war, it was 

_ found impossible to collect more than four 
thousand citizens in the general assembly.— 
Upon important occasions the chiefs of the 
senate preside at the generally assembly, and 
the whole senate in a body is present. The 
military officers have a distinguished place 
assigned them; and the city guard, composed 
of Scythians, attend to maintain order. 

When every one is seated, and the place 
lustrated by the blood of victims, a herald 
rises and repeats a formulary of vows; with 
those addressed to Heaven for the prosperity 


iry day, it has neither power nor interest sufli- 
cient to retain any portion of authority: and 
as, at the annual expiration of its functions, 
jit has both honor and favor to look for from 
| the people, it is reduced to consider them in 
the light of its benefactors, and consequently 
its masters. The decrees of the senate there- 
fore are not only frequently rejected in the 
assembly of the people, but we every day see 
simple individuals substitute others in their 
room, the offspring of their private opinions, 
which are eagerly adopted by the multitude, 
without any previous knowledge or gonsider- 
ation. 

Simple individuals are now seen to possess 
an influence in the public deliberations which 
should only appertain to the senate. Some 
of them are factious persons from the lower 
order, who hurry away the multitude by their 
effrontery ; and others again, wealthy citizens, 
who corrupt them by a false liberality. But 
those who possess most power, are men of elo- 
quence who, laying aside every other occupa- 
tion, devote their whole time to the adminis- 
tration of the state. These generally make 
their firstessays in the courts of justice; and 








the assembly of the people, generally contain-| task of instructing the senate and guiding 


the people. 

It is to be observed, that formerly those 
who spoke in public, accompanied their har- 
rangues only with a noble, sedate,and unstu- 
died action, simple as the virtues which they 
practised, and the truths it was their object to 
declare ; nor is yet forgotten that Themistocles 
Aristides and Pericles, almost motionless on 
the tribunal, and with their hands concealed 
in their mantles, derived as much influence 
from the gravity of their appearance, as from 
the powers of their eloquence. 

Far from imitating these examples, the 
modern orators, in general exhibit, in their 
exclamations, their gestures, and their gar- 
ments, nothing but an extravagant agitation 
and a disgusting indecency. ‘This, however, 
is but a trifling symptom of the infamy of their 
real conduct. Some sell their talents and 
thefr honor to powers at enmity with Athens; 
others have wealthy citizens at their command 
—while all waging a perpetual war of repu- 
tation and interest with each other, aspire to 
the emolument which arises from governing 
the most enlightened people of Greece. 

Hence those cabals and divisions which 
are incessantly fermenting and breaking out 
with violence fn the tumultuous assemblies; 
for the people, equally servile in their obedi- 
ence as they are terrible when they obtain the 
sway, carry thither the licentiousness and ab- 
horrence of restraint, which they deem a pre- 
cious portion of their sovereignty. 

In vain hasaremedy been for some time past 
attempted to prevent these evils, and to afford 
aid to the violated laws. The futility of the 
assistance serves only to evince the extent of 
those evils, which are perpetuated not only by 
the nature of the government, but still more 
by the character of the Athenians. 
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For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch. 
THE PLEASURES RESULTING FROM A PROPER 
USE OF THEINTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

The mind is that which renders man supe- 
rior to the other parts of creation. It is pos- 
sessed of capacious powers, is susceptible of 
the most tender feelings and emotions, and is 
capable of infinite improvement. A distin- 
guished feature in the character of man, is a 
desire of pleasure; and nothing which pro- 
mises the gratification of this passion has 
escaped his attention. 

Though the hand of nature has given to 
each mind a different bias; though the pur- 
suits and avocations of men are various, and 
vastly different in their nature; yet all are 
alike enslaved in pleasure’s chains, The 
mind which is governed by virtue—which is 
tempered with love to God and,to mankind, 
is possessed of that chart which alone can 
guide to those objects from which true and 











lasting pleasure can be derived. The soul, : 
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thus influenced, when tired of earth and its) 
diurnal scenes, can soar aloft and contemplate 
the beauties of the ethereal worlds, while 
svery part affords fresh pleasure and delight. 
Nature in her works seems desirous to please 
and gratify the mind of man. In every part 
she presents her charms; beautyand grandeur 
are every where manifested, and order and, 
harmony reign predominant. Thus she pre- 
sents a fit subject to engage the intellectual 
fuculties—one which is peculiarly calculated 
to purify, exalt and delight the mind; to ex- 
cite the most pleasing emotions, and produce 
high and ennobling conceptions of Him, 

“« Whochanged thro’ all is yet in all the same; 

Great in the earth, as inthe ethereal frame.” ° 
But why do I refer. to the history of the uni- 
verse, for subjects worthy of the attention of 
man? 

Look to the human mind: examine its va- 
rious operations, and say What are its powers, 
its capacities, and desires. Here @pens to 
gur view, a subject more sublime and myste- 
rious than can any where else be found. By 
the aid of science and philosophy, men have 
discovered the established laws of the uni- 
verse; they have analyzed the herbs and flow- | 
ers of hills and dales; while afew, of favor- | 


| 


ed genius, have soared from earth to heaven, | 


and there have traced the courses of the hea- | 
venly bodies, and ascertained their respective | 


duties: yet none have been able to explain * 


the nature of minp, the principles by which it | 
is governed, and the springs by which itis in- 
cited to action. ; | 
While the study of the arts and sciences, or 
the pursuit of wealth, honor, and applause, 
have successively engaged the attention of 
mankind, a mafority of the fruman family have 
remained ignorant of their better self. Un-) 
conscious of those high and capactous powers, 
which lie folded up in man, they have never 
enjoyed any of those pleasures which result 
from the proper use of the intellectual facul- 
ties. As the nature and operations of minp 
cannot, be understood, so the pleasures re- 
sulting from its proper cultivation and im- 
provement, are more pure,more elevated and 
refined, than can be derived from any other | 
source. ‘Though its nature is mysterious, | 
though its powers are capacious, and its ex-| 
istence eternal, still every one is capable of 
enjoying those pleasures which it imparts. | 
Are any insensible to those pleasing antici- | 
pations, which the imagination presents to the | 
mind? Or who have never been borne on fan-| 
cy’s airy wings to scenes of future happiness, 
and dwelt with delight on their rapturous | 
enjoyments?, Are there any who have never 
recurred with delight to by-gone days, end’ 
viewed with pleasure scenes which have long 
since passed? Are any now unable to open the 
stores of memory, and feast with delight on 
the remembrance of past events? Or who 
are unable to compare the past, the present, 
and the future, and thus enjoy pure and 
rational pleasure? Are there any who can 
survey the works of nature or of art within- 
difference ?—for whom philosophy or science 
has no charms, or in whose breasts the his- 
tory of ‘the past, a display ofthe present, and 





prospect of the future , cannot excite one 
iender emotion? Such, surely, have sadly 
misimproved the gilis of a benignant Provi- 
dence. They have perverted their mental 
faculties, and become enslaved to low and 
grovelling gursuits, They are strangers t 
that source from which the most pure and 
refined pleasures may be derived. : 


r The misimprovement of privileg s, how- 


ever, does not disprove their utility. If it 
did, it wouldlong since have been establish- 
ed, that man is incapable of self-government; 
that liberty is destructive of the best inter- 
ests of society; and that monarchy alone can 
ensure happiness and prosperity. Though 
the powers of mind were entirely perverted; 
though they were applied to the direct injury 
of the human family, it would still remain 
true that they are the greatest blessings ever 
conferred on man. . 

On the proper improvement of these pow- 
ers, we are dependent for success in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and happiness; and it is 
the exclusive possession of them which ren- 


ders man superior to the lower orders of 


animals. 


“ And why was man soeminently raised 
Amidst the vast creation? ywhy ordained 

Thro’ life and death’ to dart his piercing eye 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame, 
But that the Omnipresent might send him forth 
Insight of mortal and immortal powers, 

Ason a boundless theatre, to run 

The great career of justice, to exalt 

His gen’rous aim to all diviner deeds ?”’ 


But to effect these noble purposes, and 
raise manto that exalted station which Provi- 
dence has assigned him, the mental powers 
must be brought into exercise, and applied 


'to that use which will contribute most etlec- | 


tually to the welfare and happiness of the hu- 
man family. ‘The properuse of the intellec- 
tual faculties does not consist in training the 
mind to habits of industry, in acquiring ex- 
tensive knowledge, or in becoming acquaint- 
etl with the arts andsciences. ‘These, truly, 
expand the mind, invigorate the understand- 
ing, and increase the influence of the pos- 
sessor; but when in the hands of the ambiti- 
ous or of the self-interested, or are applied to 
improper purposes, they become the occasion 
of numerous and extensive evils. 

Man is made‘a social being. He is fitted 
for the enjoyment of society, and his great- 
est good consists in honestly discharging 
those duties whichhe owes to his fellow men. 
In this consists the proper use of the mental 
faculties. It is a virtue which prompts to 
deeds of patriotism and philanthropy, and 
extends its cheering. influences, imparting 
health and vigor to all around. Then, every 
man is contented with the station which 
Providence has assigned him, and pursues his 
avocation with diligence and pleasure. Does 
he possess wealth or influence?’ He applies 
it to the promotion of virtue, and the advance- 
ment of the best interests.of his fellow men. 
For them he lives, and to them all his powers 
of body and mind are devoted. A few such 
men we have possessed: they sacrificed their 
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all for their country’s welfare: self-interest 
had no place in their breasts, for there true 
virtue and patriotism were continual residents 
Such were the heroes and statesmen of °76. 
who, regardless of personal honor or emolu 

pmenhts, endured the dangers and privations of 
a long and bloody war, forthe sake of secur- 
ing to themselves and posterity a government 
of independence and peace. To them are 
we indebted for the inestimable privileges of 
eivil and political liberty; and on the wisdom 


and valor of such men. d ‘pend the glory and 
prosperity of United America. Were man- 
kind universally governed by such principles , 
were public interest the criterion of their con 
duct, what would be the state of society? 
Happiness and friendship would universal}, 
prevail ; and persons of all ranks and cond: 
tions would unite their efforts for the’ promo- 
tion of general intelligence and sound mo 
rality. ‘lhisspiritof philanthropy would ex 
tend from the sociil cirele to the theatre of 
public life, and pervade alike the private as 
semblies and national councils. Then would 
be manifest, the effects of disinterested bene- 
volence. Individuals would enjoy undisturb- 
ed prssperity; society would flourish in peac 

and harmony; our free and civil institutions 
would perform their various functions without 
molestation; our government, based on thy 
principles of republicanisir, wouldkmove on, 
imparting equal justice to ail; and, free from 
the effects of faction and political intrigue, 
wouldrise in majesty and strength, and shine 


> 


as the noonday sun. ‘The tree of political 
Liberty, whose roots have so often bee: 
broken, would flourish in a congenial soil. 
and, nourished by the pure principles of vi: 
tue and philanthropy, would extend its 
branches, under whose shade we might rest 
in safety, and under whose protection no evil 
could assail us. 

Then should we behold a free and enlight- 
ened people, enjoving all thos blessings 
which Nature and Nature’s God has put into 
their hands. In every situation in life. 
whether prosperous or adverse, they would 
|enjoy a peculiar pleasure, waich nothing but 
| Virtue can afford—which no adventitious cir 
en of fortune can increase or dimin- 
lish. 


| “* Such various bliss the well-tuned heart enjoys: 


ir . 
| Favored ofhearven! while, plunged in sordid eares, 
| The unfeeling vulgar mocks the boon divine.” 


W. G. 
For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch. 


EDUCATION, NO. II, 


It will be recollected that, in the few re- 
marks which I made in your last, respecting 
the present system of Collegiate Education, 
I endeavored to show that the “exclusive sys- 
tem” is a source of great detriment, and also 
that the almost entire exclusion of the Bible, 
in order to make room for the Classics, is high- 
ly prejudicial to the progress, and advance- 
ment of sound learning, and utterly. unwor- 
thyof a Christian nation. It will be my ob- 
ject in the present number, to present before 
yourreaders, two or three other objections of; 
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the same tendency, though differimg some- 











what in their haracter, I think that I-may 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that no 
man has ever attained perfection in either of 
the learned professions to which he may have 
devoted himself. Never has that man lived, 
who could say in truth and soberness,—‘I arn 
acquainted with all that is to be known re- 
specting that business in which I am enga- 
ged! Imperfection has ever stamped its 
broad seal on human effort, so that the wisest 
are forced to admit, that they are but babes in 
knowledge. Like Newton, they are compell- 
ed to declare that they have been gathering 
only a few pebbles on the shore of the great 
ocean of truth, But this fact renders it none 
the less desirable that every man should reach 
perfection; that he should know the length, 
and breadth, and depth of the ocean on which 
hie is sailing.» This fact does not release men 
from the obligations, under which they are 
laid to put forth the most untiring, and perse- 
vering efforts to obtain a perfect knowledge 
of the objects which they are pursuing, or if a 
perfect knowledge cannot be acquired to 
strive to obtain as perfect an understanding 
us their circumstances, and condition will ad- 
mit. Certainly not. The time has come— 
blessed bea God—when those, who calculate 
to labor in the field of intellect, must be thor- 
oughly furnished, and prepared to engage in 
their work unincumbered by the various, and 
multiform obstacles which slay the progress, 
and paralyze the efforts of the unequipped la- 
borer. ‘This isno age for quacks, in whatev- 
er place they may act. We need them not; 
and they had much better employ thtmselves 
in digging their graves, than in endeavoring to 
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stand one subject entirely, than to acquire a 
few indefinite vague ideas respecting+a multi- 
tude? Surely no one, capable of judging, 
would fora moment hesitate to answer these 
questions in the affirmative. Every man will 
admit that a person ought to obtgin definite 
and ¢orrect ideas of the subject, or subjects 
which he is investing. Well now, with this 
plainsand obvious truth in view, let us look gt 
the present system of Collegiate Education. 
Are the studies pursued in our Colleges such 
as will.be beneficial to the Lawyer, the Phy- 
sician, or the Ministet of the gospel in after 
life? A very plain question surely. What 
are the majority of the studies pursued? Why 
the Mathematics, and Classies. Really val- 
uable studies. How necessary is it, that the 
servant of Jesus Christ should be acquainted 
with the solution of every intricate, and fool- 
ish question which others have seen fit to 
spend their lives in forming. How impor- 
tant, yea, how absolutely necessary is it, that 
he should have all of Euclid’s demonstrations 
indelibly stamped upon ‘his memory. And 
how indispensible is it, that he should make 
himself acquainted with the classics, yes the 
crasstces, those;inexhaustible fountains of 
knowledge, and purity. Methinks that he 
would derive great spiritual advantage, were 
he to read one or two of A%sop’s moran fa- 
bles, ora few stanzas of Anacreon’s EXALTED 
poetry just before repairing tothe Sanctuary 
on the Sabbath. What lofty thoughts are 
there embodied, and expressed. How en- 
rapturing the sentiments, how spirit-stirring 
the appeals. And how worthy of support are 
our institutions of learning, which give to the 
man of God an opportunity of becoming ac- 











game studies, in the same time. 
ed, and the dull--the industrious, and the 


ence. 
“common-sensical ?” 
cast every mind in.the same mould? 
collect a body of youth from all parts of our 


ers of the present system of cdueation, or, if 
not forgotten, to have been considered as un- 
worthy of notice, 
tionsof the country, possessing different dis- 
positions, and powers of mind, are collected 


Individuals from all sec- 
in the same class, and required te pursue the 
The spirit- 


indolent—the genius, and the numskul]— 
the “love-sick baby”—pardon the expression 


—and the enterprising reformer are all chain- 


ed together, and subjected to the same influ- 
Does this look right? Does it look 
What, undertake to 
What, 


land,and expect toturn them into one and 


the same course? We expect to prepare all 
our young men for useftilness, by subjecting 
them to the same discipljne. 
absurdity never obtained protection in the bo- 
som of the Romish Church. Suppose that a 


Why, a grosser 


Mjnister of the gospel should, day after day, 
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visit the impenitent part of his congregation 
endeavoring to convert each one by the use 
of the same means—by bringing exactly the 
same thoughts to bear on the minds of 
would he be likely to succeed in his endea- 
vors? Certainly not. 


all, 


He would find, that . 
in order to succeed, he must study the dis- 


position, and, circumstances of such individu- 
al,and suit, accordingly, his manner of ad- 
dress. 
be any just ground of hope that he would ac- 
complish the objects to which he was devo- 


Then, and ,not till then, could there 


ted. But, has that man any more substantial 
grounds for hoping that he shall succeed in 
his endeavors, who collects a body of youth 








indiscriminately, and attempts to lead them 
onward to the same results by the application 
of the same influences? Most manifestly 


; palm their “borrowed” “prescriptions, of 


quainted with all these important, and _inval- 
whatever kind, upon an enlightened commu- 


uable things. How worthy of our warmest 





nity. Quack-doctors,—quack-priests,—~and 
quack-lawyers are not the men demanded. 
We must havesomething better to meet the 
wants of this age of.improvement. This is a 
day—all thanks to heaven—when men are 
heginning to feel, think, and act for them- 
selves, and the man, who would support a sys- 
tem whether fashioned by his own or others 
hands, must station himself on immutable, 
eternal truth. ‘The long-used veil of sophist- 
ry must be cast away, as inadeqnate to ob- 
struct the vision of the nineteenth century. 
The day fer phantoms and visions I trust is 
fast passing away, to leave toom for an age 
requiring just principles, and well founded 
conclusions. ‘The spirit of reform, the daily 
effects of which we are permitted to witness, 
gives ground for this hope, and at the same 
time reminds every individual, who wouid 
number himself among the great and good, 
that he must subject himself to the most ex- 
hausting labors, and rigorous discipline. — 
Now if these thingsare so, does it not look 
reasonable that every man, who is calculating 
todevote himselfto literary pursuits, should 
select the partienlar eonrse which he intends 
to pursue, and adjast all his movements to his 
accelerated progress in this course? Would 
it not be betiér to nequire one thing well, than 
to obtain a svperficial knowledge of half a 
dozen? Wald it not be betser te under- 
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approbation are those institutions, in which 
our youth are instructed to cast aside the | 
word of God, and descend to the tomb of 
poor licentious Horace to obtain a store of 
morals, and a vast, and useful fund of knowl- 
edae. Gentle reader are not these things 
so? Isnot the case plain? Or are you dis- 
posed to doubt? Are you disposed to think 
that it would be better, and more christian- 
like to support institutions, where the word 
of God shoukd be studied, and reverenced?— 
If so, stop and reflect, for perhaps you are ta- 
king the first step in the path of trath, and 
rectitude. 

But another objection, which I have against 
the present system of Collegiate Education, 
is that it does not take into consideration the 
fact thatthe youth in our land are possessed 
of different powers of mind, and are adapted 
to fill different stations in after life. In a 
collection of youth assembled from all -parts 
of the country, there must necessarily be a 
erent diversity in their habits, dispositions, 
and powers of mind. One, nature designed 
for a Poet, another. for an Essayist, another, 
for a Litiquist—glorious and most desirable 
honor—another still for a Mathmetician— 
or what is the same thing an “ignoramus”— 
and a fifth for an Orator, one of God’s mighti- 
est works. But this important fact seems 
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entircly to have been forgotten by the found- 


spur, others the rein and bit. 


not. The fact is, some young men need the 
Some need to 
inspire thunder and lightning, and others to 
take frequent potations to gentleness, and 
carefulness. And yet, they must all be edu- 
cated alike. They must all be led on to 
the temple of Science, in the same path and 
altogether. Oh! Reason, when wilt thou re- 
sume thy sceptre? And common sense when 
shall we be .permitted again to witness thy 
reign? ButI am almost inclined to think, 
that a newspaper should be no vehicle for 
such exclamations, and will therefore cease, 
and restrain my indignation. 

But again; in judging, whether a certain 
institution is entitled to our patronage or oth- 
trwise, we generally look at its legitimate ef- 
fects. Ifthey are,on the whole, good, then 
we justly conclude that the institution under 
consideration is a good one, and worthy of 
our support. This is the way in which we 


judge of Temperance, Bible, and Tract Socie- 


ties. We perceive that they are doing great 


good, that they are doing much to purify the 


nation—that they are effecting a mighty, and 


glorious reformation, a reformation fraught 
with golden results, and then we most justly 
conclude that it is the duty of every christian 


patriot, and philanthropist to Iend them his 
cordial support. Let us apply this mode of 
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reasoning to the case in hand, What are His chamber, his books, his clothes, every | MAY DAY, 
the legitimate effects of om colleges? What thing about him, were tobacco; and Plott the} This day was celebrated, after the manner ot 
are they doing? What sort of men do they| interview in sorrow, and half sufficated. Ar! «jaye synod? by the youns ladies attached to 


send into the world from year to year?, Why,| gument in this distemper is but loss of tine.| \tes. Monte’ Pomale Academy. Proanect. Hil 
Se a me eo sw Ps e ra _ : : , itd i ‘ iti ® i 
henge Fe tO Spr ak on this subject, we shall! No logic can prerce the integuinent that smo ul thre ene of the feativities mid it wae well 
tind Wat a good portion ot our praduates are | king wraps round the brain. Noth PW) fined with th beautiful, the curons, and the ha 
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mere “hen-hurries”—rather of a bad word, ever Moetus weane a gponeral fu ' 5 
l , . ' { Rs word, ever be ell ctual, except a3 neal a cee The festivalappeared to exeite much inter 
sut it comes nearest to representing the per-| of the criminals, and a cordon prohibitory of) acy. It was closed by the following song (writt 
sons under considerajion, al any one which | the entrance of this fit i] oth ot Ametic ! for } \I i : ' 

; : . : seis d e by Mrs. Wentz) being sung by three of the pupil 
] can call to mind—fitted for a no more *“ox-' the mystification of the continental seul.- 7 
alted, and useful employment than to sit and| The propensity, tog, is declared by-the pliysi 
grasp” some bewitching damsel’s hand till| cians to be actually one of the most eficicnt| \ 
twelve o’clock, rehearsing, with much inter-| causes of the German tendency to disease of 

ive? ' s srhans ab; ‘ : . . 

est, old wive’s fables or perhaps making a| the lungs. In point ot expens i its Waste is 
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practical exposition of the power of Love.—}enormous. In Hamburg alone, 50,000 boxes Young hearts, undimm’d by eare, 

I know that it is painful thus to talk. But! of cigars have been consumed in a year; eac! Life's lowerssurround u 

who, for the sake of a little ease and comfort, | box costing about £3 sterling ; £150,000 put: | The woes, the fare of darker years. 
would consent to sacrifice truth, firm, ever-| fed into the air! , | Pao thaon with soses tennis 
lasting truth? Ifany one is disposed to be] And it is to be remembered, that even this | shi’ Sense indie tin Ue aatedslane 
skeptical, with regard to the truth of my lisbuta part of the expense; the ciyar adorn- | Mav's virgin morn is ehinin 
statements, let him open his eyes and gaze | ing the lip only of the better order, and even | Pure is the cenial air. ac. 


upon the poor drones which, lialf-dead, have | among those only of the young, the mature 
crawled forth from the wombs of our institu-| cenerally abjuring this smal! vanity, and | 
. yy . . . “ = : d A te > 

tions. The fact is, they went into the field blowing away with the mighty meershaum of | 


Pure are the T phire beams, 


Hleaven’s arch revealet! 


” . . . ” . ry’ » & ° a *) ; ‘ > 
with a wrong Sel of tools. Phey found that | their ancestors. 1 his plague, like the Lay P|} Bright, from young eye 4, th leam 
that exquisite aceurracy, which they had 2e-| tian plague of frogs, is felt every where, and | Of rapture stealet! 
quired, is foolishness and nonsense to the in every thing. It poisons thie streets, thy Theh Os, the joys of riper hours, 


. The mind—time’s blight delving 


surrounded with labor, but they are totally | equipage, person, are redolent of the abomina 
destitute of instruments with which to per-| tion, iT makes even the dulness of the news- 
form it. Phey have acted like the man who paper doubly narcotic; the napkin @n the ta 
should put on his “fine” coat, and pantaloons, | |,J¢ tells instantly that native hands have been 
his sealskin gloves, and polished boots to as-| over it; every eatable and drinkable, all that 
sist him in piling,and burning a Jot of filthy, | can be seen, felt, heard, or understood, is sa-| Be patient. Be humble. Be prayerful, | 
ponderable logs. And shall we support In- | turated with tobacco; the very air we breathe iW atehful. Behopeful. Be loving Be gen 
stitutions which, produce such priests? Shall | jg but a conveyance for this ‘poison into the |tle. Bemerciful. Be gracious, Be just 
we raise our voices in their praise? Ob!) lungs; and every man, woman, and cluld, ra-| 


“mass,” and now they perceive themselves | ¢};}s the coflee-houses, furniture, cloth s, | 
Oh! cherish them, mice youth's fiir dower 
° May’s blooming morn is flying, 

Pure is the genial air, Ge, 


A Swarm ( f Rees.- I} quiet, Be active 
, 





heathenism incarnate. Oh! folly ineffable. —| idly aequires the complexion of a boiled 





Oh!. unpardonable impurity to God, and in- 


chicken. From the hour of their waking, tf! 
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sufierable injustice to the rising generation, nine tenths of the population can ever be said AND WESTERN OLIVE BRANCH 


When will men apply their hearts unto) 
wisdom? CELLIMANUS. | 














Miscellany. 
ol a eae cae Tee 
TOBACCO-SMOKING. | 

A few mornings. since, | visited a man of | 
letters. 1 found him in his study, entrench- 
ed up to the chin in books and papers, and 
surrounded with all the printed wisdom of his 
country, in bindings that had evidently known 
a good deal of the “midnight lamp.” The 
nocturna versate manu, versate diurna, was 
in‘every thing. In short, all was as it ought 
to be in the sacellum of literature. The mas- 
ter of the shrine wasa very intelligent person, 
I believe a very learned, and certainly a very 
industrious one; for in a list of his daily pur- 
suits, which he showed to me, there was 
scarcely an hour out of the twenty-four, which 
had not its appropriate study. But the genius 
of tobacco-smoke was there, writing his 
death warrant, as legibly as my learned friend 
ever wrote a line of high Dutch. Ilis pipe 
was in his hand; his goblet of eau sacra its 
never-failing, and almost equally sickening, 
companion, was beside him; and with a lack- 
lustre eye, and a cheek as yellow as the yel- 
lowest page he was poring over, was this able 
and valuable man’sadly smoking himself into 


to wake atall, to the hour of their lying down, 
which in innumerable instgnees the poasant 
ry do in their clothes, the pipe is neverout of 


° . . * } 
ltheir mouths; one mighty fumigation reigns, | 
' ‘ 4 i , ‘ . 
one Fees Derk eG and human nature is smoke-dried by tens Of] Which were offered incompetition for the Pren 


thousands of square miles. 
But if it be a crimeto shorten life, or extin- 


man physiologists, charge this custom with 


They compute, that of twenty deagls of men 
between eighteen and thirty-five, fen origi- 
nate in the waste of the constitution by smo- 


which makes the Germans par excellence a 
spectacled nation, is probably attributed to 
the same cause of general nervous debility. 

Tobacco burns out their blood, their teeth, 
‘their eyes, and their brains; turns their flesh 
into mummy, and their mind into metaphys- 
ics.—Journal of the defence of Hamburg. 





THE PORT OF POMPEIL. 

A most striking discovery has lately been 
made; no less than that of the long anticipa- 
ted Port of Pompeii, with its vessels over- 
thrown on-their sides, and covered and pre- 
served by the eruptive volcanic matter, which 
has thus anchored them for so many ages.— 
About thirty masts haye been found.—Lon- 





the other.world. | 





guish faculties, the authority of the chief Ger-| 


efiecting both in a very remarkable degree.— | 


king. The universal weakness of the eyes, | 
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THE ORIGINAL TALES 


| . 
jum of Twenty Five Dollars, have been eubmitte 


‘ 
ito the Cammittee, but the examination has not 
yetclosed. Thedecision will be made, however 
| . 

intimefor the snecessful one to appear im 


i 


next number, 


READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


The original articles over the signatures of “MV 
G.” and“Cellimanus,” were written for the Olis 
sranchy and were transferred to us by the Editor 
of that paper. We have since received by 1! 
way of Circleville, two other articles from tie 
pen of the latter, and also one from “W°,? which 
we shall probably be obliged to postpone, on acs 
count of the greatlength of some of the Tales. 
The Poem entitled “Spring,” is hardly fit to 
appearin print. The sentiment is good, and in 
several parts well expressed ; but the author should 


study the art of condensing. Will be write again? 
[EE 


EXCHANGE PAPERS. 
Editors who have been sending their papers in 
exchange to the Olive Branch, will please direct 


in fature to the “Cabinet and Branch,”’ St. Claire 
ville, Obio. - : 
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CT AL A Eat. 
From the North American Review. 
STANZAS. | 
TRANSLATED FROM. THE SPANISH. 
O let the sou! hersiumbers break, 
Let thought be quickened and awake— 
Awake to see 
How soon this life is passed and gone, 
And death comes softly stealing on, 
How silently! 


Swiftly our pleasures glide away, 
Our hearts recall the distant day 
With many sighs: 
The moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not—but the past—the, past 
, More highly prize. 
Our lives are rivers gliding free, 
To that unfathomed, koundless sea, 
The silent grave. 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In that dark wave. « 


Thither the mighty terrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 
pete And tinkling rill— * 
There all are equal—side by side, 
The poor man and the sons of pride 

, Lie calm and still. 


This world is but the rugged road, 

Which leads us to the bright-abode 
Of peace above: 

So let us choose the narrow way, 

Which leads no traveller’s foot away 
From realms of lore. 


Our birth is but the starting place, 
Our life the running of the race— 

: We reach the goal, 
When in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 

The weary soul. 


Behold, of what delusive worth 
The bubbles we pursue on earth— 
The shades we chase; 
Amid a world of treachery— « 
They vanish e’er death shuts the eye 
‘And leaves no trace. 


Time steals them from us; chances strange] 


Disastrous accident and change 
That comes to all: 
Evenin the most exalted state, 
Relentléss sweeps the stroke of fate— 
The strongest fall. 


Tell me—the charms that lovers seek 

In the clear eye and blushing cheek, 
The hues that play 

O’er rosy lip and brow of snow: 

When hoary age approaches slow, 
Ah!—where are they? 


The cunning skill, the curious arts, 

The glorious strength that youth imparts, 
In life's first stage— 

These shall become a heavy weight, 


| 
| 
} 
} 








When Time swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age! 


Where are the high born dames; and where 
Their gay attire and jewelled hair, 
And odorssweet? 
Where.are the gentle knights that came 
To kneel, and breathe their ardent flame 
Low at their feet? 


Where,is the song of Troubadour, 

Where are the lute and gay tambour 
They loved of yore? 

Where is the mazy dance of old, 

The flowing robes unwrought with gold, 
The dancers wore? 


So many a duke of royal name, 


Marquis and Count of sfotless fame, 
And Baron brave, 


That might the sword of empire wield 
All these, O death, hast thou concealed 
‘ In thy dark grave! 


Their deeds of mercy and of arms, 
In peaceful days, or war’s alarms, 
‘ When thou dost show, 
O death, thy stern and cruel face, 
One stroke of thy all powerful mace, 
Can overthrow. 


Unnumbered hosts, that threaten high, 

Pennon and standard flowing high, 
And flag displayed ; 

High battlements, entrenched around, 

Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 
And pallissade. 


And covered trench, secure and deep; 
All these cannot one victim keep, 

O death, from thee, 
When thou dost battle in thy wrath, 


And thy strong shafts pursue their path 
. Unerringly. 





The Ettrick Shepherd. We had the pleasure 
to receive a, few days since, a long letter from 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in relation to 
the publication of some of his works in the United 
States. He is about writing a series of tales in ten 
or twelve volumes. We regret to learn from his 
own pen, that though “a poor shepherd half a 
century ago,” he is, notwithstanding a life of in- 
dustry, ‘a poor shepherd to thisday.”’ He writes 
that he has heard of “the splendid city of Albany 
on the Hudson,” “at his own cottage in Yarrow,” 
and that his poems have been extensively read in 
the United States. The fame and fate of Burns 
seem almost that of Hogg. When he is no more, 
we shall probably hear of anniversary dinners on" 
his birth day, and a monument to his memory ‘in 
Fdinboro’ town,’ but it would be much more hon- 
orable to the British publig to place him in com- 
fort and independence at once, rather than ex- 
pend their tardy benevolence in building hima 
gtave. 4b. Daily Adv. 





We learnfrom our English papers that a tract 
written by Milton during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, hasbeen lately discovered, arid re-pub- 
lished by the advocates of Voluntary chutch prin-. 
ciples, in which he maintains that the clergy 
ning be supyoited by aims and benevolence 

one. 











PROSPECTUS 


‘OF THE 
COMPLETE PERIODICAL LIBRARY. 


Forty-eight Pages Weekly—nearly 2,590 Thrge 
»  Octavo pages a year, for Five Dollars, 
e furnishing annually select reading 
equally to Fifty Volumes of — 
common size. 
A... . 

The Library will contain nearly all the new 
works of merit as they appear :—+viz: Voyagesand 
Travels—History—Biography—Select Memoirs-- 
the most approved European Annuals—Adven- 
tures—Tales of unexceptionable character, &c. 


The “Complete Periodical Library” will be 
found indispensable to all lovers ef good reading, 
in town or country. Every number will contain 
48 pages, in a size expressly adapted for binding, 
when the book is completed; printed with typeso 
large as not to fatigue the weakest eye. Its im- 
mense size will enable the Editor to crowd any 
common sized book into two numbers, frequently 
into one. New works will thus be despatched as 
they arrive from Europe, and sent off fresh to.its 
patrons. The subscriber in Missouri will be 
brought asit were to the very fountain of litera- 
ture. Works printed in this library will be fur- 
nished to him, when, without it, he would. be 


| wholly unable to procure them. A book that 


will cost us six dollars to import, can be re-printed 
and distributed to subscribers, owing to our pecu- 
liar facilities, for about twenty or thirty cents, 
with the important addition of its being fresh and 
new. 


. 

We shall give near 2,500 pages annually, equal 
to fifty common sized, books! Every work pub- 
lished inthe Library will be complete in itself.— 
A title page will be given wifh each volume, so 
thatthe subscriber, if he please, may sell or give 
it away, without injury to any of the others; or it 
may be bound up at the pleasure of the subscri- 
ber. 

This work presents an extraordinary feature. 
unknown toany other periodical in the country; 
The subscription price may be considered a mere 
loan for a year, as the work, at the year’s end, 
will sell for cost, and in many parts of the United 
States, it will bring double its original cost to the 
subscriber. 

The works published in ‘*The Complete Peri- 
odical Library” will be of the highest character, 
both as regards the author and his subject. New 
works, ofapproved merit, will be sent out to’ the 
editer by every arrival from Europe, giving him 
an unlimited field to select from, while care will 
be taken to make his publication equal any thing 
of the kind in America, 

The first number will be issued on the Sth of 
May next,and regularly every Wednesday there- 
after, secured in handsome printed covers, and on 
fine white paper, at $5 per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. Clubs remitting twenty dollars will be 
supplied with five copies for that sum; agents at 
he samerate. Address 

T. K. GREENBANK, 
No 9, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 








THE 
LITERARY CABINET 


A SEMI-MONTHLY PAPER, 4 4 
Devoted to Literature and the Diffusion 


of Useful Knowledge. 
EDITED’ BY THOMAS GREGG. 
TERMS.—One Dollar per ann. payable in ad- 
vance+One Dollar and Twenty-five cents at the 


end of the year. 
(<p?Acents allowed a Premium of ten per cent. 


AT! communications must be addressed y. 


post paid, tathe editur, St. Clairsville, Ohio 
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